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American-Italian Bees in Japan. 





Mr. R. Mayerhoeffer, Taschivitz, 
Austria, sends us the following trans- 
lation of a letter received by him from 
Japan: 

Since 1877 the Italian bees are im- 
ported to this country from America, 
and manipulated in a hive of American 
style. The characteristics of these 
bees are : more vigorous, larger in size, 
and the amount of honey gathered is 
much greater than from our native 
bees. heir culture is serendng year 
after year to every district in Japan 
adapted to bee-culture. Iam sorry to 
say that the Italian bees are often de- 
voured by the chimney swallows while 
on their flight. I think this is caused 
by their large size. 

This country has furnished Italian 
bees for Japan, New Zealand and 
Australia, and it only awaits our per- 
fection of the ‘‘ coming bee,” to ex- 
change queens, bees and compliments 
with our Italian friends. Last spring 
we were consulted by a Swedish gen- 
tleman in the selection of a sample 
hive, sections, foundation, etc., for in- 
troduction into Sweden, and but a lit- 
tle time will elapse ere our bees and 
apiarian implements will be ‘familiar 
objects throughout all Christendom. 

The United States have shipped 
many tons of extracted honey to China 
and Japan, where it has found a ready 
market at fair prices, and been a pop- 
ular article of consumption with the 








better classes. Properly developed, 
the Celestial Empire will furnish a 
market for every pound of honey that 
can be produced on our Pacific coast, 
nor will the introduction of American- 
Italian bees into China and Japan in- 
jure the traffic, but will, rather, have 
a tendency to stimulate it. 





Extravagant Economy. 





The above reflection was suggested 
to us not long since, when we saw a 
large lot of beautiful honey put up in 
all sorts of odds and ends, intended 
to represent sections. The apiarist 
evidently had these sections on hand, 
or bought them at half-price, and in 
a spirit of wasteful frugality deter- 
mined to use them rather than pay a 
fair price for a neat, attractive sec- 
tion. He undoubtedly lost enough 
time in assorting and arranging them 
to have paid fora good article. His 
economy cost him just four cents per 


| | pound on his honey. 


It is extravagant economy to delay 
ordering hives, sections, foundation, 
etc., till the last moment, or till they 
are needed for use, for frequently a 
dealer finds it impossible to fill all or- 
ders promptly when they are held back 
till the last moment, and then accom- 
panied with the parenthetical request, 
**Send at once, I want it bad.” By 
ordering in a dull time, better figures 
can generally be obtained, more satis- 
factory work will be performed, and 
you can take advantage of your odd 
time to prepare them for use, and to 
remedy defects, if any exist. Very 
frequently a few days delay occasioned 
by this questiongble economy will re- 
sult in alight honey harvest, or the 
loss of a few swarms of bees. 

It is extravagant economy to delay 
providing pasturage for your bees till 
a season of dearth comes on, or until 
you are painfully persuaded your lo- 
cality is over-stocked with bees. By 
taking time by the forelock, nature 
will assist you in extending your pas- 
turage when most needed in the future, 
and will furnish the seeds for doing so 
free of charge. 

It is frequently extravagant econo- 
my to buy the lower priced articles, 
simply because they are sold for less 
money. The cheapest in price are of- 
ten most expensive in experience. 

If you expect to be a solicitor of pub- 
lic patronage of any kind, it is extrav- 
agant economy to practice a ‘‘ mas- 
terly inactivity’ and wait for the 
public to discover your merits. If you 
have more bees than you wish to keep, 








let the world know it through a liberal 
advertisement. If you have a really 
meritorious hive you wish to supply 
to bee-keepers, ‘‘ push it;” advertise 
the hive and its merits. If you are a 
manufacturer or dealer in supplies, 
let those who read papers devoted to 
your specialty knowit. If you expect 
to rear queens and bees for the market, 
provide yourself with good stock and 
place yourself prominently before the 
public as ready to accept its favors, 
and return an honest equivalent there- 
for. Do not boast of more than you 
expect to do, but certainly tell all you 
can perform. It is extravagant econ- 
omy to wait for the busy season before 
you begin advertising, for your busi- 
ness will never be brisk till you are 
known. Again, during a dull season 
readers have more time to ponder over 
your advertisement, to correspond 
with you, and to form an estimate of 
your business integrity. 

During the past autumn we have 
circulated fifty thousand copies of a 
Special Edition of the BEE JOURNAL, 
at fairs, conventions, etc., among those 
who have heretofore read no paper de- 
voted to bees and honey production 
in the new and improved methods. 
We are now daily receiving clubs of 
subscriptions from these persons, and 
have been for months past. These 
will all have to be supplied with bees, 
queens, hives, sectional boxes, comb 
foundation and all the necessary ap- 
pliances for the apiary, during the 
next few months, and most of them 
know nothing of dealers in these arti- 
cles, except what they will glean from 
our columns in future. Here is an 
inviting field for supply dealers to 
occupy, if they advertise early. 





@ On the ground that she married 
a foreigner, in violation of the will of 
the Duchess of St. Albans, Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett, President of 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Society, has 
been compelled to surrender her half- 
interest in the banking-house. This 
takes from her income about $700,000. 





g@ The editor of the BEE JOURNAL 
expects to atten¢ the Michigan State 
Convention at Battle Creek, Mich.,on 
Dec. 8, 1881. From- present indica- 
tions it will be an interesting meeting. 





g@ We have received sufficient en- 
couragement to now definetely prom- 
ise to get up the apiary record book 
that has been so generally called for. 
We will give particulars and prices 





next week. 


Selling Honey for Cash. 





As another evidence of honey being 
a staple article, Mr. House, on page 
380 of this BEE JOURNAL says: 

‘** We have had the pleasure of see- 
ing men traveling the country buying 
for cash. This, no doubt, is owing to 
the earnest work and diligent effort 
on the part of the heavier producers 
in this State toconcentrate our honey, 
and we are now reaping our reward.” 

We do not quite agree with Mr. 
House in some details of his article, 
but on the whole it is a valuable and 
timely production. 

Yes; ‘‘earnest work” will be re- 
warded, in every direction while we 
are endeavoring to make honey a 
staple article. It is only a question of 
time when traveling men will be 
scouring the country, buying all the 
honey that can be produced, for cash. 
Our faith in the future of honey as a 
staple article, like butter, cheese and 
eggs, is strong and invincible. To 
this we have devoted our time, ener- 
gies and means, and we are fully 
aware that all our “ earnest work,” as 
well as that of our co-laborers, will be 
rewarded. Let us all be wide awake 
—for ‘‘ the day of prosperity ” for our 
chosen avocation is just dawning. 
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Melting Combs into Wax.—Mr. Jos. 
Sayler, Fairmont, Neb., writes : “ Will 
you please to give the best method of 
making old comb into wax, where 
parties have no extractor ?” 

Warm your combs slightly, so as to 
press into solid, compact balls, fill a 
coarse sack with these balls, put allin 
a boiler, and nearly fill with water, 
first having put strips of wood in 
the bottom of the boiler to prevent 
burning ; place heavy weights on the 
bag to keep it down and press out the 
wax fast as melted, which will rise to 
the top, and must be skimmed off and 
put into a vessel for caking. If there 
is much sediment in the wax, it can 
be melted again without water, when 
the dirt will settle at the bottom. 
Many use about a tablespoonful of sal 
soda to five gallons of water in melt- 
ing the comb. 








G@@ We are sometimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send ‘in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal for 
1882. The next few weeks are the 
time to do this. We hope every sub- 
scriber will do his or her best to double 





our list for 1882. 


THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 


Nov. 30. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Effect of Bee and Honey Shows. 
—A correspondent in the London Hor- 
ticultural Journal, says : 


I can state without fear of contra- 
diction that never in the memory of 
man has there been such a desire to 
keep bees as at the present time. In 
this district people have been so en- 
couraged in bee-keeping as taught 
through the tents, that the agents in 
the north of Ireland have had to re- 
peat their orders again and again for 

ar-frame appliances, as Messrs. G. 
Neighbour & Sons could testify. Fur- 
ther, new manufacturers have started 
in all parts of the country ; and besides 
all this, 1 have almost daily applica- 
tions for instructions concerning the 
bar-frame hive. As regards sectional] 
supers. nothing could be more taking 
than they are, and those who exhibit 
them at shows ure pressed all day to 
dispose of them, while on the other 
hand, few “ spear the price ” of a glass 
super 21 lbs. at 2s. per lb., or a big, 
straw skep filled with honey, brood, 
bee-bread, etc. 





Honey at the Arkansas State Fair.— 
The Little Rock Democrat gives the 
following list of premiums awarded 
for honey at the State Fair: 


Best package comb honey in the best 
marketable shape, 5 lbs. or more, W. 
W. Hipolite, Duval’s Bluff, $5. 

Best package extracted honey in the 
best marketable shape, 5 Ibs. or more, 
Stacy Pettit, Fort Smith, $5. 

Best crate of honey in comb, 25 lbs., 
W. W. HUipolite, Duval’s Bluff, $20. 

Best colony of bees, movable comb 
hives, F. J. Young, Little Rock, $10. 

Best 5 lbs. beeswax, Mrs. E. 
Chamberlain, Little Rock, $2. 

Best machine for extracting honey, 
Stacey Pettit, Fort Smith, $2. 

Best bee hive, W. W. Hipolite, Du- 
val’s Bluff, diploma. 
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Bee-Culture as a Business.—Mr. G. 
W. Demaree, gives his views on this 
subject in the Furmers’ Home Journal, 
as follows: 


Bee-culture is yet in itsinfancy. It 
is only about 20 years ago the Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth, by his invention of the 
movable frame hive, laid the founda- 
tion of scientific bee-culture, and soon 
after Mr. Wagner commenced the pub- 
lication of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, the first paper devoted exclu- 
sively to bee-culture ever published in 
this country. With this state of things, 
one would suppose that the business 
would have moved right along, but 
not so. People had been educated to 
look on bee-culture as a “little busi- 
ness,” and called it “fussing with 
bees,” till ignorance and superstition 
had taken too deep a hold to be rooted 
out so easily. The paper was so poorly 
supported at the start, that the enter- 
prise was abandoned for a time, but 
was revived about the year 1865 or 
1866, and after the death of Mr. Wag- 
ner (than whom no man was more 
highly esteemed among the bee fra- 
ternity), the paper fell into the hands 
of Thomas G. Newman, whose learn- 
ing and enterprise soon made ita 
great success. This paper is now is- 
sued weekly, and is as ably and accu- 
rately edited as a majority of the best 
papers in the yawn’ £ ‘There are now 
8 or 10 papers published in the interest 
of bee-culture, while nearly all the ag- 
ricultural papers begin to realize that 
the people want information on this 
subject. And doubtless this class of 
papers hereafter will give a due part 
of their space to the subject of bee- 
culture, and thereby many persons 
will be reached who never see a bee 
paper. 





In an age like the present, when 
universal peace prevails, and men are 
multiplying rapidly on the earth, new 
occupations, new methods of earning 
an honest living must necessarily be 
encouraged. Millions of pounds of 
precious nectar secreted by the honey 
producing flora, goes to waste every 
year for the want of the busy workers 
to collect it and prepare it for the use 
of man, and for the want of skillful 
apiarists to controland direct the busy 
workers. Let no man say he can find 
nothing to do to get a living. 





How Cyprian Bees Behave in Eng- 
land.—The editor of the British Bee 
Journal quoted some American com 
plaints about the ferocity of Cyprians, 
and adds: 


The last extract coincides exactly 
with our experience, and we can go 
even further. On several occasions 
bees that have crept between the folds 
of our clothing (which they are very 
prone to do), have, when liberated at 
night, attacked us by gas-light, when 
other bees would have been only too 
glad to escape if ic were possible to 
do so. 





Care of Surplus Honey.—Prof. A. J. 
Cook in the New York Tribune, writes 
as follows on this important subject : 


Last evening, Mr. Samuel Hilbert 
came to me and dolefully asked: 
* What shall Ido with my honey ? It 
has all soured.” ** You, an old bee- 
keeper, mean to say that you have put 
your honey in a cellar or other damp, 
cool place? Didn’t you know better?” 
* Yes, but when I took off my beauti- 
ful white June honey, I was {driven 
with work, and so hurried it into the 
nearest place, which happened to be 
the cellar.”” This incident turnishes 
a text for an opportune article on the 
care and management of surplus 
honey. The wise bee-keeper will re- 
move his comb honey just as fast as 
the bees cap itover. Let it form the 
highway of travel for the bees but 
for a few days, and its beauty is gone. 
Take it off as soon as it is capped and 
it will rival the snow in whiteness, 
and must tempt irresistibly the buyer. 
Secondly, put the honey in a dry, 
warm room. If the temperature is 
even 100° F. it will be all the better. 
In such a room the honey will not 
gather moisture, or ** sweat,” as it is 
called, and there will be no trouble 
from souring. In winter, the warmth 
keeps the comb from becoming brit- 
tle, and may be more safely handled. 

Extracted honey should not only be 
kept in a dry, warm room, but in open 
vessels covered with cotton cloth, su 
the moisture, in case it was extracted 
before it was thoroughly cured, would 
escape. If this precaution is surely 
heeded, there is litule (my experience 
Says no) danger in extracting before 
the honey is capped over, beginning 
just as the capping is commenced. 
his saves no little time and labor. 
If extracted honey is kept in a tem- 
perature of from 80° to 100° F. it will 
not granulate. Granulation, however, 
does not injure the honey ; in fact, itis 
one of the best tests of its purity. To 
reliquety candied honey, we have only 
to heat it. If we are careful not to 
raise the temperature above 180° F., 
it will lose noue of its excellence. To 
do this easily, place the crock or can 
containing the honey in a vessel of 
water, placing something on the bot- 
tom of the vessel so that the crock 
may not touch the bottom and be- 
come too much heated. Now if the 
water in the vessel is not permitted to 
boil, there is litthe danger of the honey 
being injured. 

Care should be taken that the bee- 
moth does not injure the comb honey 
after it is removed from the hive. If 
eggs are on the comb, they will hatch 
and possibly ruin the honey. ‘Their 
work is detected in the little particles 
of wax seen on the face of the comb. 
The safe way is to place all the comb, 
one week after its removal from the 
hive, when all the eggs will be 





hatched, in a close box or in bottom- 
less hives, placed one above the other, 
then toa smoker in full blast add a 
tablespoonful of sulphur, and place 
the fuming smoker in the top of the 
box or in the upper hive; as the sul- 
phurous fumes are heavier than the 
air. they will roll to the bottom and 
suffocate the worms. This is cheaply 
done and may save much loss and dis- 
oo . 

et the honey be thoroughly graded 
as it is put on the market; let it be in 
clean crates, so made that every pass- 
er-by shall be enticed, as he sees 
through a glass not darkly, the tempt- 
ing honey; let there be no possible 
chance for the honey to leak, and dis- 
gust the dealer, and always see that 
every grocery-man in the vicinity has 
«a supply of this most beautiful and 
wholesome article of food constantly 
on hand. The best way to manage 
sour honey is to heat it till it boils, 
which kills the plant-germs which 
cause the fermentation; then feed it 
back to the bees. In the process of 
restoring the honey seems to have re- 
gained its previous excellence. 





Mitchell’s Suit Dismissed. 


The Indiana Furmer gives the fol- 
lowing information concerning the 
suit which N. C. Mitchell instituted 
against it, placing the damages at 
$5,000, and which is now dismissed : 


In March, 1880, a correspondent 
wrote us in reference to a certain hive 
on which a patent was claimed by the 
above party, or his agents, and the 
threatened prosecution for the use of 
division boards. We answered that 
the hive being offered was not the 
original one on which a patent had been 
granted, and that any one found ad- 
vocating the same would bear watch 
ing to say theleast. A division board 
was public property and could be used 
by any one; that the party alluded to 
had been exposed frequently through 
the various bee journals, Lente the 
suit. We asked for evidence of any 
crooked dealings on the part of these 
parties, and the amount of evidence 
which has been sent us freely con- 
tirms our statement. We wish to re- 
turn thanks to our many friends all 
over the land for -their kindness in 
furnishing the preponderance of evi- 
dence. We donot wish to make war 
on any one, but we believe it our duty 


to protect our readers as far as possi- |: 


ble from all kinds of swindling 
schemes, and we — ny to do it so 
far as is in our power, let the cost be 
what it may. 

The patent bee-hive business has 
been a curse to the bee-keeping inter- 
est all over the land, and since the 
movable frame isnow public property 
we strive to convince all beginners 
that they do not need any kind of a 
patent hive. Most of them are very 
complicated, and have many useless 
appendages, defeating the very object 
for which they were intended. They 
look very attractive and work nicely 
at a fair, but with a colony of bees in 
them, all theirmovable and adjustable 
parts become glued firmly together 
with propolis, and to loosen them jars 
them and makes the bees hard tocon- 
trol. Beginners, especially, should 
adopt some simple form of a movable 
frame hive, and use them until they 
become familiar with the nature of the 
bees, and they will soon learn that the 
less complicated the hive the more 
satisfactory the results will be. 








Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
2 *  @,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook's (Bee) Manual, paper. 
5,— ~ “ad cloth, 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 
Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





A Religious Newspaper. 


We desire to call the attention of 
our readers to one of the greatest 
newspapers of the age—one that se- 
cures the best writers in this country 
and Europe, regardless of expense; 
has the best and fullest book reviews 
of any paper in the country; has able 
articles upon financial subjects; has 
departments edited by specialists and 
devoted to fine arts, music, science, 
religious intelligence, missions, school 
and college, news of the week, hymn 
notes, the Sunday-school, legal and 
sanitary questions, Biblical research 
(something that cannot be found in 
any other newspaper in the United 
States), farm and garden, insurance, 
weekly market reports, etc., in fact, a 
newspaper fully suited to the require- 
ments of every family, containing a 
fund of informatign which cannot be 
had in any other shape, and having a 
wide circulation all over the country 
and in Europe. We refer to Vhe Inde- 
pendent, of New York. ‘ Thelargest, 
the ablest, the best.”’ See advertise- 
ment in another column, and send a 
postal card for a free specimen copy. 





«> New subscribers for the Weekly 
BeE JOURNAL, for 1882, will have all 
the remaining numbers for 1881 free 
from the time the money is received 
at this office. ‘Therefore, the sooner 
they subscribe for it, the more they 
will obtain for the $2. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 28, 1581.) 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—tThe market is lively and prices steady. 

We quote light comb honey, in single comb 

boxes, 18@22Cc ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 
A 


ve. 
BEKSWAX—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—the supply is full, and trade is lively. 
We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18s@22c; dark, in smull boxes, 15@17c. Ex- 
tracted, white, l0@lic.; dark, 7@ve. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 2144@23c. 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


CINCINNATL. 


HONE Y-—Is in good demand here now. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
1I8@20¢c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@yc. on arrival. 

BEESW AX.—18@22c., on ariival. 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large quantity could be 
sold at 20@22¢., according to quality. 

BEESW AX—P. ime quality, 25 

CRUCKER & BLAKE, 57 


1 have paid 
Cc. F. MUTH. 


rc. 
Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 

BEES W AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure,21@ 22¢.; grease wax, 11¢c.—Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25c.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOneY—The supply and demand are alike 
nominal. 

BEKSWAX — Best light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Steady, with sale for all offered at 
quotutions; comb at 1X@22c.; strained and ex- 
tracted, 8@12%c.—top rates fur choice put up in 
smal! packages suitable for retailing, 

BEESW AX~—Selling lizhtly at 19@20c. 

RK. C. GREEK & Cv., 117 N. Main Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—Supply of comb is light, but equal to 
requirements at present askingrates. The market 
is not glutted with extracted, but holders find buy- 
ers extreme y scarce who are willing tu pay the 
prices asked. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to good,10@ 
l4c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@xce. BKKSWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—We report the market quite active ; 
ali our sales this week of comb honey in | pound 
sections have been made at 22c., and two poun 
sections at 20c. Extracted has taken a start. und 
we report trade quite active in smal! packages, 3U~ 

vund tin cans, ene tf at 2c. perib. Extrac- 

Hy bbis. continues dul 

—2U@22¢. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Imported Krainer Bees. 





J. M. SHUCK. 





I have just received from Herrn, 
Michael Ambrozie, Legenfeld, Krain, 
Austria, a full colony of Krainer bees. 
These bees are to me great beauties, 
being nearly black with white stripes, 
the white probably due to hairs, as 
they all seem to be young bees. They 
arrived yesterday after a voyage of 26 
days, and although the combs were 
smashed, the bees were lively and only 
afew dead. Iam not certain that the 
geeen is alive, but she probably is, as 
she customarily survives the colony 
through almost any number of mis- 
haps. 

he hive to me is a enriosity, being 
made of tough, hard, rough boards, 
about 24 inches long inside, 14 inches 
wide, and 5 inches deep ; top and bot- 
tom nailed with odd-looking hand- 
made nails, wooden pegs and wire 
nails; no frames inside; cow's had 
been built diagonally, and were filled 
with dark-colored, thick, rich honey, 
about 20 pounds. It was quite a task 
to open this hive, but I did it. and 
found the Krainers lively, good na- 
tured, and so fond of honey that they 
all soon had their fill. 

Their flight seems to be very strong. 
and [ am inclined to think them large 
as compared with the Italians. It 
seemed odd enough tosee these moun- 
tain bees flying very freely to-day, 
with the mercury at 45°, when not a 
wing was to be seen about my other 
hives. I have no Krainer bees for 
sale, and if « succeed in keeping them 
till spring, will rear no drones from 
this queen next year. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 22, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Bread Injurious in Wintering. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





As I have the near future laid out 
for much hard work of this kind, I 
will hasten to reply to the article of the 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, on page 364 of the 
BEE JOURNAL for Nov.16. Iam glad 
he has attacked my theory, and if he 
proves to me that bee-bread is not the 
main cause of our greatest drawback, 
I shall have occasion to thank him 
again and again. 

It is true I stand 10 to 1 in favor of 
the pollen theory ; but as long as the 
1 remains the “ guess” also remains. 
It may be possible that I ‘* waxed too 
confident,” enthusiastic and warm 
upon the subject, but, after all, such a 
weakness is, to say the worst, a moral 
one, and to be too full of earnestness 
and enthusiasm to leave any room for 
hypocrisy and deception is not so very 
bad, is it? With a possession of the 
first named propensities. and the ab- 
sence of the last, we will get at the 
truth by-and-by. 

The * unaccountable phenomenon” 
of the total destruction of a whole 
apiary over there, and the success of 
this one over here, proves conclusively 
that the causes of the effects above 
nained are entirely different, and itis 
an error to look for them in the realm 
of cold, or continement, or any other 
condition that is common with both 
places. I believe that the pollen the- 
ory solves the problem because, first, 
afew miles intervening changes the 
amount. quality and position of bee- 
bread in the hives. 

Second. Close observation of the 
=— condition of the remaining 

ives and dead bees, argues that pol- 
len-eating is the cause of dysentery. 
My knowledge of chemistry and the 
chemical properties of pollen are too 
limited to allow me to prove that this 
substance cannot be eaten in large 


out sickening the bees, but other evi- 
dences cause me to “ guess” thatsuch 
is the fact. I see no knowledge be- 
trayed in Mr. Clarke’s able essay that 
convinces me that he has any evidence 
to the contrary. 

I have long supposed that bees did 
discharge small dry pellets when win- 
tering successfully, but I simply shut 
that phenomenon out of the consider- 
ation, because I can see no bearing 
that it has upon the subject. In nearly 
all of our most successful cases of 
wintering, our bees void a liquid feces, 
and we hardly stop to consider this 
“dry” technicality; had I said ** no 
liquid excrement,” the argument 
would have remained the same, with 
the chance to quibble a little left out. 

If ‘two-thirds of the food eaten b 
man passes from the system through 
sensible or insensible perspiration,” 
we have every reason to believe 
that it does from the bee ina munch 
greater proportion. At allevents. we 
have seen the need of upward ventila- 
tion and cushions to take care of the 
excess of the first named matter. 

There is no proof, either way, in re- 
gard to what Mr. Root’s bees did or 
did not eat,so why mention the matter 
at all ? 

True. anox-chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, but this rule has no 
bearing upona collection of proofs, for 
teachers of logic have said: ‘*‘ Never 
back up a strong argument with a 
weak one; the diplomatic and cun- 
ning will attack this weak point, ut- 
terly ignoring the strong ones that may 
amply prove your position, and thus 
defeat you in the minds of your hear- 
ers.”? I quote the above, notas having 
any bearing direct upon the wintering 
of bees, but to show that so able a 
logician as Mr. Clarke can possess the 
weakness of error, or the unfairness 
— ~ to put my arguments in a false 
ight. 

But I will try to show that the weak 
point is not there. I said that the 
dead colonies either left plenty of bee- 
bread showing signsof late work with 
it, or brood in all stages, and generally 
both, but nearly always brood. Mr. 
Clarke quotes this ‘“‘ nearly always,” 
as though the exceptional cases had a 
bearing against my argument. My 
theory is that the consumption of pol- 
len causes the dysentery, and my ob- 
servation was that all dead colonies 
showed signs of using it one way or 
the other, either in connection with 
brooding or without, but ‘* nearly al- 
ways” in connection with brooding. 
Mr. Clarke will stick fast if he tries 
to get through any hole in that part of 
my argument. 

He says that “inasmuch as some 
colonies died that had no young brood, 
the argument becomes inconclusive.” 
He misunderstands; the argument is 
not based on young brood at all, but 
the winter consumption of bread by 
the old bees (whether that consump- 
tion is induced by handling the bread 
in feeding larve or otherwise), and I 
made the statement that in my care- 
ful observations [ had noticed that 
‘*neary all tho8e that died had brood 
in all stages,” to give the idea that the 
greatest cause of pollen-eating by the 
older bees came from brood-rearing. 
Let us examine almost the first posi- 
tion assented to-by Mr. Clarke. I 
quote : 

“IT can understand that it may and 
probably does interfere with successful 
wintering to have brood-rearing car- 
ried on too late. It necesitatesa good 
deal of nurse-work,and more activity 
generally than accords with that state 
of quiescence which we know to be so 
desirable.” - 

“We know;” why, Mr. Clarke, I 
only said I ** guessed.”’ I stood 10to1. 
I dare not say “*I know” too much 
about that ‘* quiescent” state, for see 
the opinion of so careful an observer 
as Mr. Chas. Dadant. in BEE JOURNAL 
of Nov. 9, page 354. I return your 
advice, ‘“‘go slow.” Recant; be as 
modest as I was in the article you at- 
tacked, and say ‘‘we guess.” Re- 


member, whatever you may say upon 
this wintering problem, men of large 





quantities during confinement with- 





experience are ready to take the argu- 
ment all out of the assertion, 


But what are we to understand by 
the above statement? That in Mr. 
Clarke’s locality bees carry on brood- 
rearing in the fall, after the commence- 
ment of the quiescent period? Was 
that ever the rule anywhere? He 
seeins to mistake the condition of 
things. This brood that we find is 
spring brood, and not fall. 

I did not say, nor assume, that bee- 
bread was poisonous, antl because | 
believed that such portions as the bees 
often indulged in were the cause of 
dysentery, why should Mr. Clarke 
drag in this venomous word “poison,” 
any more than 1 should, because he 
admits that eating ‘* too freely” of it 
might perhaps cause trouble? If it 
should cause trouble should I use the 
word “poison?” If that trouble 
should be claimed by me to reach as 
far as dysentery, even unto death, 
should Mr. Clarke set up a straw man 
of ** poison” to combat ? Is it not as 
easy to answer what I said, as what | 
did not say? Men do not, asa rule, 
eat poison, but they still continue to 
partake of food that causes intestinal] 
diseases, unto death. 


I thought I had made it clear that I 
believed that the eating of bee-bread 
by the older bees, during continued 
confinement, was the cause of dysen 
tery, compared with which. as acause 
of our loss of stock, all other causes 
combined fade into insignificance. 


I think I need waste no time in re- 
plying to Mr. Clarke’s claim that he is 
of the opinion that pollen is necessary 
(or may be) for the most successful 
wintering of bees. I see that he isnot 
capable of convincing me, through my 
reason, that nitrogen, carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen are so arranged in the 
bread that it is (under the conditions 
I have named) necessary or even 
wholesome to the bees. Ilives com- 
pured to houses, and bees to cows and 
horses, are in my mind rather poor 
comparisons. Horses, like other large 
animals, are governed by the same 
laws winterand summer. Notso with 
bees at all. He esks, “If pollen pre- 
vents dysentery in summer, does it 
cause it in winter?” From the first 
part of the proposition I dissent, to 
the latter I answer, yes. Never mind 
Mr. Von Morlott. whoever he may be. 
but demolish us one at a time, please. 


I think Mr. Clarke underrates him- 
self when he says that bees in ‘many 
things are far wiser” than he. I may 
bein error in this regard, however, 
aud will ** go slow,’ making no rash 
statement to get picked up on; but I 
am sure that the successful results 
arising from bee instinct are not born 
of knowledge at all. If from knowl- 
edge, the bees really may be, and ac- 
cording to him are his superiors some- 
times at least, for he says that though 
he knows that porridge is good and 
necessary for him, he is strongly 
tempted to give it the go-by, though 
he is sure the bees will only take that 
which is best for them. 

I explained fully that I thought they 
ate bread only when the facilities for 
getting at, or the attraction of the 
quality of the honey was against them. 
Finally, Mr. Clarke comes to a serious 
close by telling us what we do know. 
I will not occupy space by quoting 
them, for we all know that we cannot 
control temperature unless in special 
repositories, and we have further de- 
monstrated that, one year with an- 
other, said repositories have little or 
nothing to boast over the changeable 
out-door position. 

We also know that “‘quietude” is an 
effect, and not a cause. We do not 
know that those who use, or pretend 
to use division boards succeed any 
better than those who do not; but we 
do know that in spite of any and all 
sorts of ‘fall preparations,” dysentery 
claims whole apiaries for its own. 
‘** Spreading combs” has also signally 
failed, to our certain knowledge. 

I never had, or pretended to have, 
any “ bacteria,” but only threw outa 
bacteria hypothesis. All those who 
believe in the detrimental effects of 
cider honey and all fermented honeys 
among which is Mr. Chas. Dadant, are 
bacteria-ites, are they not? What is 





fermentation but bacteria? If I un- 





derstand the primary principle of 
chemistry correctly, wipe out of ex- 
istence ** bacteria,” and fermentation 
and decomposition are things of the 
past only. Did any one think that I 
made bacteria? All I did was tosup- 
pose a new species of this well-known 
race of microcoxi. and say, “let us 
reason together,” hoping to possibly 
point in a direction where some man 
of more ability and time might find 
the evilgenius. Nooneever answered 
any argument upon that hypothesis, 
but a few spent all their force trying 
to identify the supposition with me as 
an assertion. 

Now, many of those who believe the 
‘** pollen theory” absurd and false, are 
working hard to settle it firmer with 
me than it belongs, while those who 
corroborate the theory never mention 
my name. Such charities are com- 
forting. 

If the future years of experience 
should positively demonstrate that 
bee-bread, nitrogen.carbon. hydrogen, 
oxygen and allcombined, was the real 
eause of dysentery. will you, Mr. 
Clarke, couple it with my name with 
the same earnestness you do now? I 
feel that you will,and I will return the 
favor by trying to keep in its proper 
place any discovery you may be di- 
rectly or indirectly the parent of, if 
any such circumstance ever happens. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 19, 1881. 





For the Amerfvan Bee Journal. 
Size of Frames and Hives. 





J. 8S. DUNCAN, 





Icommenced the season with five 
small colonies,covering three 114x111 
frames. Not satisfied with the smal 
frames, I adopted one 10x15, caleula- 
ted to hold six 5x5 sections; the hive 
is for exclusive side-storing. and has 
a capacity for 14 frames (16x21x10%) 
when worked for extracted honey, or 
3 frames of sections on each side of 
brood nest. I allowed natural swarm- 
ing ; one absconded ; after this 1 caged 
the queen and hung her where the 
bees were settling, but very soon they 
were all in the air again. leaving 
about a quart of bees with the queen. 
From the action of the bees after the 
excitement of swarming and loss of 
the queen. it is evident that they lose 
all recollection of their old home, as 
they are liable to go into any hive, or 
several hives, making great confusion 
among the surrounding colonies. 

In queen-rearing [ had a case simi- 
lar to that described by your Kansas 
correspondent, on page 118. I formed 
8 colonies with ripe queen cells; ex- 
amined them next day and found the 
cells all open, while one of the queens 
had acomb partly filled with eggs. 
On examining the comb I found it had 
been cut open, the intruder beinga 
queen I had doubts about, as she had 
been in another hive 16 days and had 
not commenced laying. I examined 
the hive this queen was in after leav- 
ing the others.and picking her off the 
comb threw her into the air to test her 
wings: she circled around the yard 
several times. and on returning went 
into the wrong hive, was accepted, and 
has proved to be a very good queen. 

My honey carriage is a small hive 
mounted ona boy’s express wagon [ 
bought fora dollar. and has all the 
conveniences required in an apiary— 
boxes for scrap wax. fuel. queen cages, 
nails, dissecting knife. veil. gloves, or 
anything that may be required; the 
cover of the box being a handy record- 
ing desk, racks fora smoker and ham- 
mer. and a comb-holder that does not 
revolve. It isnot patented and never 
will be. It is more convenient than a 
wheelbarrow ; one great advantage is 
in having one hand at liberty to guard 
against any of those ferocious bees 
that may happen around. 

My bees are all in fine condition, and 
packed for winter on from 3 to6 frames 
(according to size of the colony), with 
a division-board on each side anda 
thick cushion on top; did not remove 
o_o but spread the frames a 

ittle. 
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I think it would be a good plan for 
correspondents to give size of frames 
and capacity of hive when writing 
about bees. It would give the editor 
and his readers a better idea of the 
writer as a nae oye a great help to 
beginners, and might be the means of 
adopting a uniform hive in America. 

My profit from capital invested in 
bees is 40 percent.,all my investments 
being permanent, such as extractor, 
smoker, etc. My increase is 250 per 
cent., which pays me handsomely for 
the pleasure I have had with my bees. 


Browning, Mo., Oct. 27, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Disposal of Honey. 
GEO. W. HOUSE. 


Since the publication of my article 
and the comments thereon in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for Sept. 
14, I have again visited our larger 
eastern markets, and I am still more 
confident that the position I have ta- 
ken on the subject is correct. Time, 
however, will tell. 

I notice the editor on the first page 
of that issue takes exceptions to the 
desirability of centralizing the honey 
traffic, andsays: ‘* The proposed cen- 
tralization or co-operation is imprac- 
ticable, for the reason that the neces- 
sities of bee-keepers vary as much as 
do their ideas regarding hives, win- 
tering, etc. As a rule, the heavier 
yroducers have their outlets to mar- 
Ket already established, or have had 
sufficient experience to be able to sell 
in job lots to the best advantage. 
These men of course would see no ad- 
vantag® to be derived from co-opera- 
tion, and would not jeopardize their 
established trade by entering into the 
scheme.”’ 

The only ‘*necessities ” that bee- 
keepers have in marketing their pro- 
ducts, is to realize satisfactorily on 
their consignments as quick as possi- 
ble. To best attain this point would 
be to sell for cash; and that is what I 
have been laboring so hard to perfect; 
see page 291, AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, where I said, ‘‘ when we can con- 
centrate our honey, we shall be able 
to sell for cash, and we shall see buy- 
ers traveling the country to purchase 
it,’ etc. Since that writing we have 
had the pleasure of seeing men travel- 
ing the country buying for cash. 
This, no doubt, is owing to the earn- 
est work and diligent effort on the 
yart of the heavier producers in this 
State to concentrate our honey, and 
we are now reaping our reward. 


One firm, in particular, with a cap- 
ital of fifty millions of dollars, have 
decided to handle honey on a cash 
basis altogether, and undoubtedly 
they will endeavor to control that 
market to a certain extent. In doing 
80, they will be obliged to buy up the 
small consignments of honey finding 
their way into the hands of commis- 
sion men who do not scruple at cut- 
ting the prices. This is right, because 
they could not pay good prices, know- 
ing that those small consignments 
would surely be closed out much be- 
low the market, thus having a ten- 
dency of lessening the prices, and 
working ruin to the firm making it 
their special business. 


There are a very few commission 
houses in New York that make a 
specialty of our products. These men 
will co-operate in sustaining the pri- 
ces. But of the many commission 
men, 99 out of overs 100 have not the 
facilities for handling honey. They 
must necessarily have a special room 
or department for it, which fact is 
proved by the few making the busi- 
ness a success, besides many other 
little matters pertaining to the busi- 
ness. 

I do not understand why the editor 
should call this feature a “‘scheme.” 
Centralization is important to the 
heavier producers, and equally im- 
— to the lesser producer. The 

th are working for the same end, 
viz: to dispose of their products for 
spot cash upon delivery. To be able 





to do this, we must encourage the 
buyer or middleman. 

While in Boston, a firm told me they 
could sell more honey, and it would 
command higher prices if the honey 
was confined to 3 or 4 wholesale 
houses. This firm are trying to con- 
trol that market as regards prices, 
and they are right in their opinion, 
because there would not be that run- 
ning from one commission house to 
another by the retailer, to pick up bar- 
gains that may be offered, and after- 
wards reporting the same to other 
houses in order to secure the same ad- 
vantages. 

If one man should consign 1000 lbs. 
of honey to each of 10 commission 
merchants, in nearly every case you 
would find that honey setting in plain 
sight where every passer-by would no- 
tice it. The retailer or grocer in pass- 
ing along, sees honey in the hands of 
their commission men; the first idea 
that strikes him is, ‘‘ Why, there must 
be a vast amount of honey in the mar- 
ket. Whata splendid opportunity I 
shall have to buy cheap. But I must 
wait a while, for fear that the market 
will be glutted, and the bottom 
knocked out of the prices.” 


If the 1000 pounds were put into the 


‘hands of one man, the producer would 


realize on his consignment much 
sooner, and at far better prices, be- 
cause the retailer or buyer would feel 
safe in putting in his stock, knowing 
that the prices would not be cut, nor 
the market glutted. 

While in New York, I found honey 
in the hands of tea commission firms ; 
flour commission houses; hop com- 
mission merchants, and so on through 
the list. I took the position of buyer, 
and upon making inquiries under the 
pretense of desiring to purchase, I was 
enabled to get their manner of doing 
business for us honey producers. If 
this was not a fair test, and the best 
way to obtain the real facts, willsome 
one please say what is? Men may 
write, and men may theorize; but to 
obtain knowledge, we must have prac- 
tical experience. 

If you wanted to buy but a few 
crates or cases of honey, it could not 
be purchased much under the market 
price. But I found that they were de- 
sirous of closing out the whole con- 
signment, and to get it off their hands, 
would sell for 25 per cent. under the 
market. And again, not making a 
specialty of the business, they had no 
special place or department for the 
consignment, but it would be piled up 
among various other goods, and some 
= on the street, broken, leaky and 

ilthy. 

Reader, do you think this manner 
of marketing your products is satis- 
factory ‘and business-like ? Do you 
think you would realize as much, or 
get returns any quicker? Or would 
it not be better for us all to have our 
honey neatly piled up in a room where 
no other goods are kept, and arranged 
so as to compare favorably with the 
other consignments beside it, and in 
the hands of a thoroughly reliable and 
competent man, who has an estab- 
lished honey trade ? 


Reader, this matter rests with us; 
the sooner we perfect asystem of mar- 
keting (concentrating our honey), the 
quicker will we see ‘‘ wholesale honey 
merchants” springing up; when we 
shall be able to dispose of our pro- 
ducts for cash, and at good prices; 
fluctuating in price no more than any 
of the agricultural products. 


On page 315, AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, Mr. Heddon says: ‘ Buyers 
are ‘ bears,’ for it is to their interests 
to depress the wholesale price of 
honey. Commission men are the 
‘bulls,’ for they are working for our 
interests, and hold up the prices to the 
best of their ability.’ 

In this I cannot agree with Mr. 
Heddon. It seems to me the above 
quotation is right to the reverse of 
what it actually is. I will give a case 
of actual occurrence that I happened 
to witness : 

A bee-keeper arrived in New York 
with 14,000 pounds of comb honey. 
He was offered 17 cents in cash for his 
entire crop. He wanted 18 cents, and 





would not sell for less. Therefore he 
placed the. honey in the hands of a 
commission merchant, and before he 
was out of town, the honey was sold 
for 16 cents to the same firm that of- 
fered him 17 cents. That man, un- 
doubtedly, will never sell on commis- 
sion again, as that transaction cost 
him nearly $400.00. Yet such trans- 
actions are of frequent occurrence. 

Asarule, the commission men are 
the ** bears,” because all the interest 
they have in the matter is to get their 
per cent. of commission, while the 
wholesale dealer or middlemen are the 
‘* bulls,” because it is to their interest 
to sell their own goods at the best pos- 
sible prices. 

From what I have seen and know 
by actual] transactions, I cannot see 
how honey will — more money to 
us put into the hands of the retailer 
through the commission house, than 
placed in the retailer’s hands through 
the wholesale honey house. 

I think the editor has misunderstood 
my position on this question. There 
is no ‘‘scheme ” about it, but simply 
the duty of each and all of us for the 
protection of our interests. I have no 
doubt said enough in this to clearly 
define my position in this cause, to the 
reader and all interested. When we 
each work for our own interests, we 
work for the interests of each other. 
Therefore I shall stand firmly on this 
rock, knowing full-well that time will 
sustain me in this work for the inter- 
ests and benefit of the fraternity. 


I heartily endorse the action of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL in the is- 
sue of Nov. 16, in the @enouncement 
ie a? ” and its ‘*‘ advocates.” 
It is the duty of all our periodicals to 
pour red-hot shot and shell into the 
camps of those advocating ‘* glucose ”’ 
in any manner. 

I am also pleased to see the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL again falling into 
line by encouraging debate, etc. This 
is what placed the BEE JOURNAL at 
the head 12 years ago. Andit is that 
spirit that brought out many facts and 
settled doubts in years gone by. 

To get at facts, we must admit free 
discussion. Facts are more ———- 
than favors. To reach the real value, 
we must compare—add and subtract, 
till the actual result appears. 

Whoever brings before the public a 
new article, or advances a new theory, 
must expect, and ought to solicit crit- 
icism, until all the points are brought 
out independent of theory. To oppose 
this shows a want of confidence in 
the merits of the article or question 
advanced. 

Fayetteville, N. Y. 





From the Farmers’ Home Journal. 
The Yellow Italian Bee. 
A. P. FARNSLEY. 


When I was a boy, I was he? | fond 
of watching the bees. I would stand 
and watch them for hours, and never 
tire of seeing them going out and 
coming in laden with the pollen of the 
flowers. Now, my recollection is that 
these bees I took so much interest in 
when I was a small boy, were yellow, 
and had the yellow bands around the 
abdomen, like the Italians. 

I remember when looking at them, 
the negro men at dinner time would 
come to where I was, and talk to me 
about them, and about my fondness 
for them; and [ distinctly remember 
one of the men used to tell me about 
the wild black bees that made their 
homes in the woods; and I remember 
when the bees in some of the hives 
changed to black bees, the man re- 
ferred to accounted for it by saying 
the wild bees drove out the tame ones, 
and took possession of their homes. 
Now, so vivid is my recollection of the 
yellow bees with their golden bands, 
that the first time I saw the Italians 
bees they reminded me of old friends 
of long ago, and by association I was 
carried back to the scenes of my 
youth, when I was as happy and free 
from care as the beautiful forms I was 
so fond of watching going in and out 
of the hives. 





Dr. Allen informed me that parties 
in Arkansas claim that they had the 
yellow bee with the bands long before 
the war. Aristotle describes very 
fully two kinds of bees—the yellow 
and black bee. The yellow bee was 
lost sight of for several centuries. 
They were discovered by one of Na- 
poleon’s officers when he crossed the 
Alps. They were introduced at that 
time into France. Now, am I wrong 
in my _ recollection of the bees [ 
watched in my youth, or is it possible 
that the Italian bee was introduced 
into Louisiana by the French when 
that country belonged to France, and 
that they migrated north till they 
reached Kentucky, or that they were 
brought from Louisiana here at an 
early day by persons here who annu- 
ally visite ew Orleans to trade ? 
Men used to go from my neighborhood 
annually, before 1812, to New Orleans 
to trade. Some of my father’s broth- 
ers went from here at a very early pe- 
riod, to Louisiana for that purpose. 

Now, if the bees I watched when I 
was a small boy were Italians, or de- 
scendants of Italian stock, and if the 

ellow bees that were in Arkansas 

efore the war were descendants of 
Italian stock, then the Italian bee was 
first introduced into this country when 
Louisiana belonged to France. 

I would like to hear from some of 
our Arkansas friends on this most in- 
teresting question, and also from 
others who know any thing about the 
yellow bees of 40 years ago. Espe- 
cially would I like to hear from Mr. T. 
S. Kennedy and Gen. C. M. Clay, 
whose many opportunities for observ- 
ing these insects will enable them to 
say something of general interest to 
the readers of your paper. The latter 
gentleman, while in Mexico in 1846, 
may have seen bees of that country. 


ee — 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Size of Hive for Comb Honey. 


A. R. KOHNKE. 


In answering a question of Mr. 
Sears, of Girard, Pa., as to the size of 
hive for comb honey, the editor of the 
BEE JOURNAL says that the Langs- 
troth is the one he prefers. But he is 
probably aware that there are 2 sizes 
of that hive in general use, one of 
which holds 10 frames, which Mr. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, uses; the other 
being an 8-frame hive, Mr. Heddon 
prefers to the exclusion of all others. 


To arrive at a correct size of a hive, 
we should first find out the desirable 
ualities of such. 1. The hive and 
rame should be shallow enough to 
prevent the bees from storing too 
much honey just above their brood 
nest in the brood chamber, and it ap- 
ears to me that the Langstroth 
rame is admirable for this purpose. 
Second, the queen should have sufli- 
cient room to deposit as many eggs as 
she can, besides leaving room enough 
for the bees to store honey and pollen 
for use in the brood chamber. This 
latter takes on an average about 2 
inches under the top bar of each 
frame, being less in the middle and 
more on the outside frames, or about 
¥ of each frame. One frame of comb 
8x16 contains 6,400 cells; 8 frames, 
51,200, and 10 frames, 64,000, three- 
fourths of which serve for brood rear- 
ing, or 44.800 and 56,000 respectively. 
Now I will leave this part of calcula- 
ting, and commence at the other end. 


Mr. Langstroth says in his book, 
‘the queen lays 6 eggs per mitute, 
which, to grant all the advantage pos- 
sible, I will admit to be the case at the 
height of the honey season. But that 
would make 360 epgs per hour, and 
8,640 per day ; at that rate it will take 
only from 5 to 6 days to fill an 8-fra- 
mer, and from 7 to 8 days a 10-framer, 
and the queen would fill, in 21 days 
(the time bees hatch from egg), 181,- 
440 cells, or 30 frames. : 

Prof. Cook, in his Manual, puts it 
at 4 eggs a minute, or 5,760 per day, 
at which rate an 8-framer would be 
filled in less than 9 days, and a 10- 
framer in less than 11 days, or 20 
frames in 21 days. I do not think we 
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have such queens, though he claims 
that about 3,000 eggs per day is the 
average of a good queen. Berlepsch 
says he has seen queens deposit eggs 
at the rate of 6 to 7 per minute, but 
adds that such may be extra exertions 
of very fertile queens at the best 
honey season, and he puts the number 
of eggs laid by a good queen at 1,200 
per day. At that rate she will keep 
only 5 frames full of brood. Now we 
all know that a queen will keep from 
8 to 10 frames full, and then some- 
times go to depositing eggs in surplus 
boxes for want of room; at least I 
have had such. But I think we will 
be justified in saying that an average 
queen lays ata rate of from 2,000 to 
2,500 eggs per day, less than one per 
minute. 
As it is preferable to crowd the bees 
a little to force them into the surplus 
arrangement, I think a hive which is 
large enough to accommodate a queen 
which lays 2,000 eggs per day at her 
best, is the hive we want. Multiply- 
ing 2,500 by 21 days, we get 52,500 
cells, which the queen wants to keep 
her busy. Now, that is about what 
an 8-framer will furnish, frames of 
standard Langstrothsize. As Istated 
above, I have had queens which would 
keep 10 frames filled with brood and 
still be in want of more room; but 
I have seen more hives of 10 frames 
where the honey on the outside frames 
remained from one year’s end to the 
other, and not more than 7 or 8 frames 
filled with brood, which I, taken allin 
all, consider proof conclusive that an 
8-frame Langstroth hive is preferable 
toany other. To prevent the queen 
from entering the surplus arrange- 
ment on top, it is only necessary to 
use small sections 44x44 ; into these, 
the queens will rarely, if ever, go to 
depositing eggs, for the reason that 
she seems to object to too much wood 
in the brood department; if in addi- 
tion to small sections, the latter are 
put on a rack made of slats nailed to- 
gether, so as to leave space enough 
between them for the bees to get 
through, such as Mr. Heddon uses, 
the queen will never be found in them. 
In the summer of 1880, I put into 
several hives frames filled with sec- 
tions a little larger than 8x3, in the 
middle of the brood nest, which I 
wanted to use to start some nuclei to 
raise queens. The wood of these 
small frames was very thin, not more 
than 1-12 of an inch, each Langstroth 
frame holding 10 of these sections. 
But it did not work ; the queens would 
not lay their eggs in so much machine- 
ry; so I had to give up that plan, 
and learned the value of small sec- 
tions, as to where they would do the 
most good, and where they would not. 
Though Iam not yet a member of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, I would propose to have the pro- 
ceedings, etc., of that body published 
in pamphlet form of the size of the 
BEE JOURNAL, to have it bound in 
with same year, published at the cost 
of the Association, and each member 
should be entitled to one copy, non- 
members paying to the funds of the 
Association a reasonable price for it. 
Youngstown, O., Nov. 21, 1881. 


[All standard Langstroth hives con- 
tain 10 brood frames.—Ep.] 
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Theories and Facts. 





J. W. WHITE. 





That was asevere criticism made on 
a distinguished man, a generation 
ago, when it wassaidof himthat ‘** he 
depended on his memory for his wit, 
and on his imagination for his facts.” 
But he was not alone in his glory; a 
Similar talent is frequently manifested 
among men of every profession or 

usiness. I wasonce present at a con- 


sultation between several physicians. 
The conclusion reached was so mani- 
festly absurd that I ventured to ask 
one of them the next day, ‘Is there 
such a thing in your profession as 
forming beforehand a theory about 
what is the matter, and then making 


a diagnosis to suit it?” His answer 
was: ‘‘I am sorry to say there is just 
such athing in our profession, and 1 
have to acknowledge with shame that 
I have in this instance been a party in 
the business.”” Another consultation 
was held, and a different conclusion 
reached. In theology men have in- 
herited their creeds from their parents 
and churches, and confirmed them- 
selves in them by arguments drawn 
from nature and revelation ; or, giving 
up their traditional beliefs, — run 
off into the wildest speculations. What 
a rare thing it is to find a man who is 
not wedded to some pre-conceived 
opinion, who is an honest inquirer af- 
ter the truth, and who is willing to 
follow the inductive method of phi- 
losophy 4 getting his theory from the 
facts, rather than making his facts 
conform to his theory. Blind adher- 
ence to traditions, and the equally 
blind reception of speculations mista- 
ken for truths, are the two great hin- 
drances to the world’s progress in 
goodness and truth. 


How is it with us bee-keepers ? Are 
we making much progress in scientific 
bee-culture ? Beyond the use of sec- 
tion boxes and comb foundation, what 
do we know to-day that could not be 
learned from the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth’s book, written more than 25 
aera ago? Why do we not get tothe 
vottom of the questions about winter- 
ing, dysentery and spring dwindling ? 
Is it not because we are not close ob- 
servers and because we speculate too 
much, and observe and experiment too 
little ? Let us try to get the facts, all 
the facts about wintering, dysentery 
and spring dwindling before us, and 
keep them there, and then let us be 
shy of anything which does not har- 
monize or account for all the facts. I 
will state some things that I take to 
be facts; if any of them are not facts, 
let them be challenged and the truth 
presented. In keeping bees 17 years 
I have not made notes on every point, 
and may be mistaken, but I think I 
may call the following a statement of 
facts : 

The colonies which wintered well 
were not deficient in pollen. Good 
colonies which starved to death exhib- 
ited no signs of disease from the use 
of pollen or any other cause. Good 
colonies which were confined for 
months in the cellar,and were short of 
stores so that they had to be fed in 
March and April to keep them from 
starvation, showed no signs of dysen- 
tery brought on by using pollen tosave 
their scanty stores of honey. After 
/removing the bees to their summer 
stands, generally about the second 
week of March, [ give them an over- 
hauling and clean out their hives; 
healthy or strong colonies generally or 
always have at that time some youn 
bees, and more or less brood in all 
stages; diseased colonies, which show 
signs of dysentery, have very little 
brood, generally noneatall. Howcan 
we account for this, if brood-rearing 
while the bees are confined tends to 
give them dysentery? In this lati- 
tude (about 404°), where the apples 
bloom on an average about the 10th of 
May, the locusts about the 25th of 
May, white clover about the Ist of 
June,and linden about the Ist of July, 
unless the brood-rearing is far enough 
advanced in March to fill three or four 
combs, the bees will not be strong 
enough in numbers for the honey har- 
vest. The one drawback is, during 
March and April the weather is some- 
times so rough that the bees cannot fly 
to get water, and without water they 
cannotrear much brood. Ihave never 
had a successful year where the brood- 
rearing was seriously interrupted in 
March, unless this year is an excep- 
tion, owing to the good fall pasture. 
Last spring the colonies had each from 
one to three combs of brood on the 
14th of March, and none on the 14th 
of April. After that they filled up 
rapidly. The old bees died off about 
the first week of May, and if it had 
not been for the warm spell of weather 
about that time, much .of the brood 
would have chilled and perished. But 
what we need in this section of coun- 





try is to get our bees to brood-rearing 





early, and some way to supply them 
with water so that they can keep on 
without interruption. 

In the winter of 1871-2, before I had 
heard of the bad effects of pollen and 
winter brood-rearing, and when I 
knew that they reared brood in Feb- 
ruary, I fed my bees for about 5 weeks 
in the cellar, a mixture of honey and 
flour to stimulate the brood-rearing. 
Did they rear brood? Theydid. Did 
they get dysentery? They did not. 
Did they do well the next summer ? 
It was the best year Lever had. I 
would not advise others to follow my 
example that year, unless on a very 
limited scale as an experiment. But 
with all these facts before me, it is not 
wonderful that when I read statements 
made so boldly that pollen and early 
brood- rearing produce dysentery,I find 
myself questioning something. 

There is one thing more I would like 
to know. I see it stated that by hav- 
ing the hives well filled with brood in 
September and October, and thus hav- 
ing plenty of young bees to winter, we 
may prevent spring dwindling. This 
seems to be a reasonable theory. But 
the difficulty with me is to get my bees 
to do as I want them in this matter. 
One year ago I fed them to get them 
to rear brood, but for all I could do 
they slacked off early in September to 
1,2 or 3 combs of brood to each hive, 
and they would not enlarge the brood 
nest, and with October all brood dis- 
appeared. Yet I had no dwindling 
last spring. Thisfall we had the best 
and most constant flow of honey from 
July till October I ever saw, the hives 
gradually gaining in honey all the 
time. But it wasthe same as the year 
before, brood-rearing slacked off in 
September, and disappeared early in 
October. I have kept a record for 
years of the amount of brood in the 
hives at different times of the spring, 
but until the last two years paid noat- 
tention to the amount they had in the 
fall. Who has a record of this kind ? 
Who can tell us the number of combs 
of brood in each hive, say on August 
15, September 1 and 15, and October 1 
and 15? Who can report the number 
of additional frames he got filled with 
brood by feeding after the bees had 
contracted their brood-nest in Septem- 
ber? We would like to have the facts. 
General talk about.keeping the hives 
full of brood, without some figures 
and facts, may only make us skeptical. 

Milroy, Pa., Nov. 11, 1881. 














Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Dec. 8—Michigan State, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
T. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 
15—S8. E. Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
_ N. E. Prudden, Sec. 
Jan. 10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
11, 12—Nebraska State, at Ashland, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec., Lincoln, Neb. 
17, 18—N. W. Lil. & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 
25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 
25—Iowa Central, at Winterset. Iowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 





2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


——— + + 


Central Michigan Convention. 





The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Lansing, Oct. 26, 
and from the Lansing Republican we 
take the following record of proceed- 
ings: 

he Convention was called to order 
by President Ashworth. The Secre- 
tary and Treasurer being absent, their 





reports were postponed, and an oppor- 
tunity was given to those who desired 


to sign the roll. C. Thompson and 
W.C. Lankton became members of 
the Association. 

The President appointed Messrs. 
White and Wood a committee to re- 
ceive questions for the question 
drawer, and Prof. Cook, L. B. Baker 
and Mrs. F. R. Mattison, a committee 
to answer such questions. 

An opportunity was given to any 
who desired to relate their experience 
in bee-keeping during the past season, 
and President Ashworth was called 
for. He knew but little about the 
bees, as he had been from home most 
of the summer. He had 16 colonies, 
and they were doing well. 

Mr. Langton was a beginner. He 
bought a single colony a year ago last 
spring, and made up 2 from them. 
He let them have their own way prett 

much. They have increased to 12col- 
onies and have taken about 1,200 Ibs. 
of honey. He used chaff hives, and 
asked if it was advisable to remove 
them to a sheltered position on the 
south side of his barn for winter. The 
general expression was that they 
should not be disturbed. 


Mr. White had 9 colonies this spring, 
and from them and their increase had 
taken an average of 125 lbs. of comb 
honey. 

Mrs. Harrison used chaff hives and 
had taken about 300 lbs. from 3 colo- 
nies ; was making arrangements to go 
into the business more extensively. 

Mr. Wilson commenced the winter 
with 9 colonies, saved 7, and those 
have increased to 20. He extracted 
about 200 Ibs., and had taken about 
100 Ibs. of section honey. Wintered 
in temporary chaff hives, which he has 
made in sections so that they can be 
taken off and packed away in the 
spring. Used 6 inches of oat chaff 
around the sides. 

The President said Mr. Mitchell, a 
successful bee-keeper, used clover 
chaff. 

Mr. Hanchett, of Leslie, had large 
experience on a small scale. Went 
into winter quarters with 21 colonies 
and came out with 4, but thought it 
due largely to carelessness in not pro- 
viding for a severe winter. He packed 
with forest leaves and opened his 
hives about April 1; they suffered 
from spring dwindling. A neighbor 
lost a large number of bees by permit- 
ting them to take their first fly in the 
afternoon, and they were chilled. He 
discussed the question of ventilation 
and oil cloth covers, and the general 
expression was adverse to the latter. 


Mr. Thomas, of Brighton, had a 
most unfavorable location for bees, 
but his experience had been diversi- 
fied. Used the simplicity hives and 
wintered on summer stands. A year 
ago he had 50 colonies ot bees; in Feb- 
ruary had lost 6. In thespring he had 
20 colonies which had increased to 80, 
and he had taken 1,850 lbs. of extrac- 
ted ‘| and 150 Ibs. of comb. His 
bees had plenty for winter, and were 
in winter quarters. 

At the arternoon session, which con- 
vened at 1:30 p. m., the attendance 
was still light. The President an- 
nounced a continuance of the expe- 
rience meeting, but there was nothing 
forthcoming. Addresses were also 
called for without response, and mem- 
bers were then requested to write and 
furnish to the committee any question 
upon which they might desire infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Waldo was called upon for his 
experience, and said his bees had done 
remarkably well. He started a year 
ago with 9 colonies, and now had 25 
colonies, after selling $44 worth of 
bees, and he had put them away with 
from 25 to 32 lbs. of honey each. He 
had sold at least $50 worth of honey. 

A. L. Baker, of Lansing, started 
with 2 colonies and now had 9 strong 
ones, having united 2 weak ones. He 
had sold 125 lbs. of honey. This was 
his first year’s experience. 

Reuben Wood had last spring 36 col- 
onies, but 14 of them were weak. He 
had sold 4 and had 66 left for winter, 
and had taken some 1,500 lbs. of sur- 
plus honey. The bees were in good 





condition ; he kept them in cellar last 
winter. 
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The question of using sawdust for 

acking was discussed, and Prof. 
Gok. who had just come in, stated 
that some of the most successful bee- 
keepers were using it, and preferred 
it to anything else. He stated that he 
should put up his bees this winter 
with sawdust or chaff packing in the 
top, leaving the bottom of the hive 
open. 

L. B. Baker did not think such a 
plan would work, as the sawdust or 
chaff was not as good an absorbent as 
cloth, but Prof. Cook thought that 
position faulty, and called on Mr. 
Robinson, who wintered his bees in 
the house, and never used anything 
but sawdust on top, enclosing his 
hives in burlaps covers. Speaking of 
the effects of cider, he said there was 
a large cider-mill in his vicinity, but 
he had never seen any harm come 
from it among his bees. He handled 
his bees all winter. 

Prof. Cook did not think bee-keep- 
ers need to fear for their bees during 
the winter, if they will only use com- 
mon sense, and apply what is already 
known in regard to it. The larger 
bee-keepers have the matter in good 
shape, but their plans will not always 
work with a small number of colonies. 
The discussion was continued for some 
time by Messrs. Cook, Robertson, 
Baker, Wood, Waldo and others, and 
considerable was said upon the sub- 
ject of winter handling. 

An informal interchange of exper- 
iences in honey-gathering during the 
past season, and the prospects of fall 
gathering, followed. Speaking of ci- 
der honey, some of the members of 
the Association thought that bees 
never stored it, but Mr. Robertson 
stated that he knew of his own expe- 
rience that they did store it. 

Prof. Cook gave in substance a pa- 
per by Mr. Heddon, which is some- 
what singular in its statements, in re- 
gard to chronic poisoning from them. 
He also spoke of the Syrian bees, de- 
tailing their many good qualities, but 
intimating that they we1e too cross 
for a beginner to handle with any 
comfort. 

R. Wood had 1 colony, and he found 
them very quiet, but Prof. Cook 
thought the reason was because they 
were mated with Italians. Another 
gentleman, who took a colony from 
the college,said they were easily han- 
dled by him. 

Prof. Cook explained a new plan for 
securing sections into a hive which he 
saw, the invention of a Kentucky bee- 
keeper, and which he believed to be 
superior to anything he had previously 
seen. 

Members of the Central Michigan 
Bee-Keepers Association, were invited 
to attend the State Convention at Bat- 
tle Creek, Dec. 8 and 9, and were made 
delegates. 

It was also resolved that the annual 
meeting be held in Lansing, at the 
Capitol, on the 3d Thursday of April, 
1882. 

Prof. Cook exhibited a specimen of 
foul brood, which attracted much at- 
tention, and Messrs. Wood & Narmore 
exhibited a very convenient hive. 

The question drawer was then 
opened, and answers were given by 
members of the Association, affording 
much valuable information, especially 
to young bee-keepers. 

Prof. Cook explained how to detect 
foul brood, and stated that it was all 
around Lansing, but not here yet. 





Iowa Central Convention. 


The Iowa Central Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met at Winterset, lowa, No- 
vember 3, 1881. 

The following officers were elected : 
A. J. Adkison, Pres.; John Graham, 
Vice Pres.; Henry Wallace, Sec.; 
Mrs. J. W. Pryor, Treas. 

An executive committee was ap- 
pointed to select subjects for discus- 
sion, and Moses —org! and others to 
present specimens of honey cake. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held in Winterset on the last Thurs- 
day in May. 

HENRY WALLACE, Sec. 





Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The 13th annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held in the City Hall at 
Battle Creek, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 8th and 9th of December. 
The time and place makes it conven- 
ient for those who wish to attend the 
annual meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, which convenes at 
South Haven, the three previous days 
of the same week. The Michigan 
Central, Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, 
and the Grand Rapids & Indiana Rail- 
roads will sell tickets to members at 
excursion rates. To secure reduced 
fare, all must have certificates, which 
can be furnished by the President, A. 
J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. Arrange- 
ments are made with hotels for fare at 
from 80 cts., to $1 per day. 

The meeting promises to be the 
largest and the best ever held. All 
bee-keepers are cordially invited to be 
present. Bee-keepers are requested 
to bring samples of honey, apparatus, 
and articles of interest to apiarists. 
The following programme has been 
arranged : 

THURSDAY FORENOON. 

‘** Ttalian bees,’ S. K. Marsh. 

“The new bees,” D. A. Jones. 

“Shall we continue to import 
queens ?”” Discussion opened by A. 
b. Weed. 

AFTERNOON. 

‘* Bees and grapes,” H. D. Cutting 

‘** Mistakes of bee-keepers,”? Dr. E 
B. Southwick. 

**Honey as food,” Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 

‘** The future honey market,” T. G. 
Newman. 

EVENING. 

‘* Crumbs from the table of the Na- 
tional Convention,” President’s ad- 
dress. 

* Adulteration,” Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 

** Apiarian implements,” Hon. A. B. 
Cheeney. 

FRIDAY FORENOON. 

‘* Rearing and selling queens,” W. 
Z. Hutchinson. 

** Foundation,” James Heddon. 

Address, A. I. Root. 

AFTERNOON. 

** Foul brood,” C. F. Muth. 

** Extracted honey,” Chas. Dadant. 

“ Hints,” T. F. Bingham. 

Election of officers and reports. 

EVENING. 

‘* Wintering,’” O. O. Poppleton, D. 
A. Jones, C. F. Muth, and others. 

Miscellaneous questions. 

A. J. Cook, Pres. 

T. F. Brneuan, Sec. 


————___- + -= — + <— 


gt The South Eastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will hold 
its annual meeting at the Court House 
in Ann Arbor, on Thursday (and per- 
haps Friday), commencing Dec. 15, 
1881, at 10 a. m., for the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, and such 
other business as may be brought be- 
fore the Association. A good attend- 
ance and interesting meeting is ex- 
pected. Several subjects of interest 
will be discussed by able men. 

N. A. PRUDDEN, Pres. 

G. J. PEASE, Sec. pro tem. 

t The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 


> ~~ + + 


tg The annual meeting of the N. 
W. Illinois and S. W. Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held in 
Temperance Hali, Freeport, Stephen- 
son county, Ill.. on the 17th and 18th 
of January, 1882. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 





«@ The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Ashland, Neb., on the 12th 
and 18th of January, 1882. <A cordial 
invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in bee-culture. 

T. L. VonDorN, Pres., Omaha. 

G. H. HAWLEY, Sec., Lincoln. 





Still Gathering Honey.— While bee- 
keepers inthe North and Westare put 
to their wits end to keep their bees 
from freezing, we in beautiful Texas 
are not bothered that way. Although 
the season has been dry, my bees did 
well, and are still gathering a little 
honey from Spanishneedle and smart- 
weed, and breeding right along. I 
have drones flying yet. I have some 
honey to extract yet, and when all is 
gathered it will amount to about 9,000 
Ibs. of extracted honey, and 1,000 1-Ib. 
sections, from 100 colonies. I have 
worked up a good home market, and 
sold nearly all my crop at 15c. for sec- 
tions, and 10c. per lb. for extracted. 
Honey put up in nice, neat packages 
will always sell, and run the old-fash- 
ioned strained honey out of the mar- 
ket. I wish the Weekly BEE JoURNAL 
much success. J. W. ECKMAN. 

Richmond, Texas, Nov. 18, 1881. 


Mississippi for Bees and Honey.— 
This has not been a good honey sea- 
son ; for 2 months in the summer the 
bees gathered nothing, but in the fall 
they made up much of the loss. My 
bees gathered honey up to Oct. 20. I 
think the Mississipi Valley is the best 
bee country in the World. Ibavesold 
over $500 worth of honey from 40 colo- 
nies. Much of it was comb honey. 
and I sold itin St. Louis at from 14 
to 20 cents per pound. This is the 
best business in this country. I shall 
increase to 150 colonies next year. I 
cannot do without the BEE JOURNAL. 

G. C. VAUGHT. 

Greenville, Miss., Nov. 18, 1881. 


Introducing Queens.— We hear many 
complain of losing queens when intro- 
ducing them. I will give my plan 
which has always been successful both 
with virginand fertilized queens. Re- 
move the queen to be superseded, if 
they have one, then about noon, when 
the workers are all out, remove the 
hive 3 to 5 steps, and place an empty 
one on its stand; open the one re- 
moved, take out one frame, brush the 
bees down in the hive, place this frame 
in the empty hive where the workers 
are gathering, then let the queen craw] 
out of the cage on the comb; the 
workers will find themselves in a 
strange hive, and consequently will 
hum around the entrance a few min- 
utes, then gradually ascend the one 
frame inserted. finding a strange queen 
in a strange hive,and will receive her. 
In 10 to 20 minutes you may proceed 
with the other frames, brushing the 
bees down in the hive removed till all 
are taken out and placed with the first 
frame removed, when the bees will be 
left without queen or comb, and will 
naturally one by one leave the hive 
and return to their old stand; the 
young bees will remain till the last, 
then you may place them near the en- 
trance, and let them crawl in. I hail 
the BEE JOURNAL as a tried friend. 

G. W. ASHBY. 

Valley Station, Ky., Nov. 11, 1881. 


Apiary Record Book.—I will take 2 
copies if you, Mr. Editor, will get it 
up. I think the BEE JoURNAL is a 
splendid paper. Its weekly visits are 
a pleasure to me, for it is so ful] of 
bee news. W. K. LEwis. 

Dry Ridge, Ky., Nov. 19, 1881. 


From an A BC_ Scholar.—I have 
read the Weekly BEE JoURNAL for 
some months, and think it is just 
what every A B C scholar needs to 
post him up, and so send for it for 
next year. As it comes every week, 
it keeps up a fresh and keen interest. 
I do not know how I could get along 
without it. HENRY TILLEY. 

Castle Hill, Maine, Nov. 14, 1881. 





&@ Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 





Special Dotices. 


@@ Single copies of the JourNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 





Advertisements intended forthe Brrz 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


o> 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
——-—_-- 0 @ we 


Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


~~" 
->s 


g@ When changing a postofiice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 








> Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


->ese 


g@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


An Agpeome Dressing for the Hair, 
that will stop its falling, has been long 
sought for. VParker’s Hair Balsam, 
distinguished for its purity, fully sup- 
plies this want. 44w4 








eee CO 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any One intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 
oe 

Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
- have paid. Always send money 

y — order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


ok 


The a menage of Kendall’s Spavin 

Cure challenge the whole world to 

produce its equal as a cure for rheu- 

matism or any other deep seated pain. 

It stands without a rival. 48w4. 
————#+ ® 


Women are Everywhere Using and 
recommending Parker's Ginger Tonic, 
because they have learned from ex- 
perience that it speedily overcomes 
despondency, indigestion, pain or 
weakness in the back and kidneys, and 
other troubles peculiar to the sex.— 
Home Journal. See adv. 44w4 


><> +--+ oe —___—__—_ 


@@ It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


— 


«> It will pay to devote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe BEE JouR- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 


ee EE oe 


g@ We haveaSPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 
may be able to judiciously use. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The foremost religious newspaper of the United 
States."—Tak REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


ESTABLISHED in 1848, as an advocate of anti- 
slavery and of reforms in religion and politics, 
THE INDEPENDENT at once became a recognized 
power throughout the country. Its influence has 
ever since been constantly growing. As it has 
fought against slavery and for cheap postage, 8») it 
will fight »guinst Mormonism, for Civil-Service Re- 
form,and for purity in pvlitics,and general up- 
rightness in all things. It employs the best edito- 
rial talent and speaks fearles-ly on allsubjects. It 
pays for contributed articles and for editorial ser- 
vices more than double the amount paid by any 
other weekly newspaper. : 

It publishes more religious discussions than the 
religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the 
popular monthlies, and gives more information 
than an annual cyclopedia. The long cable dis- 
patches recently published from the great Meth:- 
dist Council in London are a good illustration of 
what THE INDEPENDENT is constantly doing. A 
list of the most prominent religious and philosoph- 
ical writers, poets an | story writers in the country 
is the list of the contriputors of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT. Besides the space set aside for these wri- 
ters and for editorials, there are twenty-two dis- 
tinct departments, ed ted by twenty-two «pecial- 
ists, which include Biblical Research, Sanitary, 
Legal, Fine Arts, Music, ~cience, Pebbies, Person- 
alities, Ministerial Register, Hymn Notes, School 
and College, Literature, Keligious Intelligence. 
Missions, Sunday School, News of the Week, Fi 
nance, Commerce, Insurance, Stories, Puzzles and 
Agriculture. 32 Pages in all. 


Our New Terms for (882. 


One subscription one year.................. 83 00 
For 6 months, $1 50; for 3 months ..... 075 
One subscription two years................. 5 00 
One subscription with one NEW subscri- 

ber, in one remittance ................+« 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW subscri- 

bers, in one remittance ...............+. 700 


One subscription with three NEW subscri- 
bers, in one remittance ................. 
One subscription with four NEW subscri- 
bers, in one remittance ................. 
One subscription five years................. 


Any number over five at the same rate, 
invariably with one remi tance. 


8 50 


10 00 
10 00 


These reduced prices ($2 per annum in clubs of 
five or more) are very much lower than any of the 
standard relig:ous weeklies. 


Subscribe with your friends and get the low rate. 
e offer no premiums. 


Contrary to the custom of all the religious news- 
papers, THE INDEPENDENT will hereafter be 
eppes at the end of the time for which payment 
8 made. 


Send postal card for free specimen copy and 
judge for yourself. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


S4witx 251 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Cav- 
eats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
etc. We huve had thirty-five years’ experli- 
ence. Putents obtained through usare noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splen- 
did illus: rated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting. and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN & 
CO., Patent Solicitors, Publishers of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Hand book 
about Patents sent iree. 47w4t 








THE SOLARGRAPH 


WATCH 


ONLY $1. 


A perfect Time.Keeper, 
poll aes and Chain, 
latest style, We warrant it 
Sor five years to denote time 
az correctly as a $10 
Chronometer Watch, and 
will give the vgs -~ > 
@ rt of the world. It 
also th @ First- 
Class Compass, worth 
alone the price we charge 
Jor the Time-Keeper. For 
Men, Boys, Bochentes, 
School Teachers, Travelers 
and tng it is ae 

naable, They are as 
5 a high-priced watch, and 
in mang cases more relia- 
ble. Boys, think of it! A 
Dlunting-Case Watch and 
Po Je Wat x 

jargra} atch 
used by the Principal or 
the lestown High 
Echecl, and is oe Jat 
introduced into all the 
Schools throughout the 
United States, and is des- 
bined to become the most use- 
Sul Time-K ever in- 
vented. The Sclargraph 
Wateh received a Medel at Ly of peed ol = ™ 
378, This is no toy, but is made on scicnti neiples, and every 
one is warranted to be accurate and reliable. We cece made the 
price very low simpy to introduce them at once, after which the price 
will be raised, The Solargz-yh Wath and Chain is put 
4 in @ neat outside case, avd sent by mail to any address for 
a0 or siz for $6.C9. We will orad C.0. D. om receipt of 

. to guarantee express charves, but az our profit is a0 
amall no less than siz will be sent C. 0. D. Siryfation yuaranteed 
or money refunded. No Pestal Cards Answi 

RUBBER TYPE CoO., 
14 West Swan Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 









THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
e 
ing Forvune-WiaKker 
A New Process for Preserving all Per- 
ble, from Fermentation and Putrefac- 
tion, retainining their Odor & Flavor. 
This Preservative is not a liquid, pickle, or any of the old and exploded processes, but is simply and 
purely OZONE, us produced and applied by an entirely new process. Ozone is the antiseptic principle 
There is nothing on the face of the earth liable to decay or «poll which Ozone, the 
new Preservative, will not preserve for all time in a perfectly fresh and palatable 
The value of Ozone as a natural preserver has been known to our abler chemists for years, but, until 
now, no means of producing it in a practical, inexpensive und simple manner, have been discovered. 
feed upon unimal and vegetavie structures. Ozone, applied by the Prentiss method, seizes and de- 
stroys these germs at once, and thus preserves. At our offices in Cincinnati can be seen almost every 
smell, take away with him, and test in every way the merits of Ozone as.a preservative. We will also 
preserve, {ree of charge, uny article that is bruught or sent prepaid to us, and return it to the sender, 
FRESH EATS, such as beef, mutton, veal, pork, poultry, game, fish, &c.,, preserved by this 
metuod, cun be shipped to Eurupe, subjected to atmospheric changes, and return to this country ina 


' 
Important to Grocers, Packers, Hucksters, and the General Public. 
ishable Articles, Animal and Vegeta- 
** OZONE—Purified air, active state of oxygen.’’—WEBSTER. 
uf every substance, and possesses the power to preserve animal and s egetable structures from decay. 
condition. 

Micro copic observations prove that decay is due to septic matter or minute germs, that develop and 
article that can be toought of, preserved by this process,and every visitor is welcome to come in, taste, 
tor him to er und test. 
state of perfect preservation. 


EGGS can be treated at a cost of less than one-dollar a thousand dozen. and be kept in an ordinary 
room six months or mure, thoroughly preserved, the yoik held in its norma! condition, and the eggs as 
fresh and perfect as on the day they were treated and will sell as strictly “choice. ‘he advantage in 
preserving exus is readily seen ; there ure seasons when they can be bought for 8 or 10 cents a duzen, 
und by holding them, «an be sold for an adv. nce of from one hundred to three hundred per cent. Que 
man, with this method, can preserve 5,000 dozen a day. 

FRUITS way be permitted wo ripen in tueir native climate, and can be transrorted to any part of 
the wor d. ‘I'he juice expressed trom fruits cun be held for an indetinite period without fermentation 
—hence the great value of this process for producing a temperance beverage. Cider can be held per- 
fectly sweet tur any length of time. 

VEGETABLES can be kept for an indefinite period in their natural condition, retaining their 
odur und tlavor, treated in their vriginal packages, at a small expense. All grains, flour, meal, etc., are 
held in their nurmal condition. 

UTTER. ufter being treated by this process, wil) not become rancid. 

Dead human bedies. treated befure decomposition sets in, can be held in anatural condition for 
weeks, without puncturing the skin or mutilating the body in any way. Hence the great value of Ozune 
to undertakers. 

‘here is no change in the slightest particular in the appearance of any article thus preserved, and no 
trace of any fureign or unnatural odor or taste. Tne process is so simpie that any child can operate it 
us well and us successfully asa man. ‘here is no expensive apparatus Or machinery required. 

A roum tilled with different articies, such us eggs, meat, fish, etc., can be treated at one time, without 
additional trouble or ex pense. 

In fact, there is nothing that Ozone will not preserve. Think of everything you can 
that is liable tu suur, decay or spoil, and then remewber that we guarantee that Ozone will preserve it 
in exactly the condition you want it for any length of time. If you will remeniber this, it will save 
asking questions as tu whether Ozone will preserve this or that article—it will preserve anything 
and everything you can think of. 

There is not a township in the United States in which a live man cannot make any amount of money, 
from $1,000 to $10,000 a year, that he pieuses. We desire to get a live man interested in each county in 
the United States, in whose hands we can piace this Preservative, and through him secure the business 
which every cuunty ought to produce. 


A FORTUNE “ozone'in any Township or County. 


A. C. Bowen, Marion, Ohio, has cleared $2,000 in two months ; $2 fora test package was his first in- 
vestment. 

Woods Brotbers, Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio, made $6,900 on eggs purchased in August and sold 
in November ; $3 fur a test package was their first investment. 

F. K. Raymond, morristown, Belmont County, Ohio, is clearing $2,000 a month In handling and sell- 
ing Ozone ; $2 for a test package was bis first investment. 

D. F. Weuber, Charlotte, Eaton County, Mich., has cleared $1,000 a month since August ; $2 for a test 
package was his first investment. ‘ 

J. B. Gaylord, 80 LaSalle street, Chicago, is preserving eggs, fruit, etc., for the commission men of 
Chicago, charging i}¢c. per dozen tor eggs and other articles in proportion. He is preserving 5,000 eggs 
per day, and on bis business is making $3,000 per month clear ; $2 for atest package was his first in- 
vestment. 

Tne Cincinnati Feed Co.,. 498 West Seventh Street, is making $5,000 a month in handling brewers’ 
mult, preserving and shipping it as fee. to all parts of the country. Malt unpreserved sours in 24 hours; 
preserved by Uzone, it keeps perfectly sweet for months. 

These are instances which we have asked the privilege of publishing. 
Write to any of the above parties and get the evidence direct. 

Now, to prove the absolute truth of everything we have said in this paper, we propose to place in 
your hands the means of proving for yourself that we have not claimed half enough. 
‘To any person who doubts any of these stutements, and who is interested sufficiently to make the trip, 
we wiil pay all traveling and hotel expenses for a visit to this city, if we failto prove any statement 
that we have made. 


HOW TO SECURE A FORTUNE with OZONE. 


A test package of Ozone, containing a sufficient quantity to preserve one thousand dozen eggs, or 
other articles in proportion, will be sent to any applicant on receipt of $2. This package will enable 
the applicant to pursue any line of tests and experiments he desires, and thus satisfy himself as to the 
extraordinary merits of Uzone as a Preservative. After having thus satistied himself, ana had time to 
look the field over to determine what he wishes to doin the future—whether to sel! the article to others 
or to confine it to his own use. or any other line of posey which is best suited to him and to his town- 
ship or county—we will enter into an urrangement with him that will make a fortune fur him and give 
us good prutits. We will give exclusive township or county privileges to the first responsible applicant 
who orders a test puckage and desires to contro! the business in this locality. The man who secures 
control of Ozone for any special territory, will enjoy a monepoly which will surely 
enrich him. 

Don’t let a day pass until you have ordered a Test Package, and if you desire to secure an exclusive 
privilege. we assure you that delay may deprive you of it, fur the applications come in to us by scores 
every mail—many by telegraph. “ First come first served,” is our rule. 

If you du not care ty send money in advance for the test package, we will send it C.O. D., but this will 
put you to the expense of charges for return of money. Our correspondence is very large ; we have all 
we can do to attend to the shipping of orders and giving attention to our working agents. Therefore, 
we cannot give any attention w letters which do not order YVzone. If you think of any article that you 
are doutful about Ozone preserving, remember we guarantee that it will preserve it, no matter 
what it is. 

REFERENCES.--We desire to call your attention to a class or references which no enterprise or 
firm based on anything but the soundest business and highest commercial! merit could secure. 

We refer, vy permission, as to our integrity and to the value of the Prentiss Preservative, to the 
following gentlemen : Edward C. Boyce, Member Buoard of Public Works; HK. O. Esheiby, City Comp- 
troller ; Amos Swith, Jr., Collector Internal Revenue ; Wulsin and Worthington. Attorneys ; Martin 
H. Harrel! and B. F. Hopkins, County Commissioners ; W. H. Cappeller, County Auditor, all of Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton County, Vhio. ‘These gentile are each familiar with the merits of uur Preservative, and 
know from actual ubservation that we have without question 


The Most Valuable Article in the World! 


The $2 you invest in a test package will surely lead you to secure a township or county, and then your 
way is absolutely clear to make from $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Give your full address in every letter, and send your letter to 


PRENTISS PRESERVINC Co. (Limited), 
Southeast Cor. Ninth and Race Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ¢ 7 1 7 
outfit free.addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


MARYLAND FARMER, ——o 


A Monthly Magazine devoted'to Agriculture, Hor- the Author. A newandgreat 
ticulture and Rural Economy. The oldest Agri- Medica! Work, warranted the 
cultural Journal in Maryland, and for ten years besatand cheapest.indisp 
the only one. ‘Terma, $1.0 per year in advance. ble to every man, entitled 
Published by EZRA WHITMAN, 141 West Pratt St., “The Science of Life, or Self- 
Baltimore, . Preservation ;"bound in finest 
The Marytand Farmer has a larger cir- Freneh muslin. embossed, full 
culation, and wil! be read by more Farmers, Plan- gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
ters, . erchants, Mechanics, and others interested steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
in Agricu ture, than any other paper which circu- tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
lates in the Middle or Southern States, and there- mail; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
fore is the best medium for advertisers who desire send now. Address Peabod 
to extend their - ales in this territory. 46w4tx * Medica! institute or Dr. W. H. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st , Boston. 22wiy 
AGENT WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,900 Recipe 
Book. Srlis at Sight, Doub'e your mone R SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 


There are scores of others. 


47w3m 





A YEAK and expenses toagents, 



















The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illastrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Hioney Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can imterest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


=== $0 fo 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L'Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Coo\'’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS 'T. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future buok-makers.—Brituh Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been m 
stunt guide in my Operations and successfu 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. W EST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any Other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa pe Prot. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook's Manual [am more than pleased. It 
is fu.ly up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.— WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
Lhuve never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOLS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
und clearly expressed series of directions fur their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caret ully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadin 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica: 
treatise on bee-culturein Kurope or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee: wan will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
bandsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction Of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees lett untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

; —-tof-— 

PRIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


Que hag three weeks, each insertion, ong per line. 
Fo “Or more” 18 


. 
“ “ “ 


Fifty-two ” = . 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 


exposed. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Contents of this ates 


Editorial: 


Editorial Items 
American-Italian Bees in Japan 
Extravagant Economy 

Selling Honey for Cash 

Melting Combs into a 

A Religious Newspape 

Honey and Beeswax PMarket 


Among our Exchanges: 


The Effect of Bee and Honey Shows 
Honey at the Arkansas State Fair 
Bee-Culture as a Business 

How Jae Bees Behave in England.... 
Cure of Surplus Honey 
Mitchell's Suit Dismissed 


Correspondence: 


Imported Krainer Bee 

Bee- Bread Injurious in + ~ anaes 
Size of Frames and Hiv 

The Disposal of Hones... 

The Yellow Italian Bee 

Size of Hive for Comb Honey.. 
Theories and Facts 


Convention Notes: 
Loca! Convention Directory 
Centra! Michigan Convention.. 
lowa Central Convention 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Sclections from Our Letter Box: 
Still Ne ee oy Honey 
Mississippi for Bees =a Honey. 
Introducing Queens 
Apiary Kecord Book 
From an A BC Scholar 














Saws for 
eens rip- 
These ma- 
cially adapted 
ing. It will pay 
r to send for 


T oe 3-cent Stamps will insure a package by 
samen ma 
3. GRIMES, box 2081, Denver, Col. 

&@” Send for are and Circular. 

_lemtf - OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Devoted entirely to ei best interests of 
a hundsome cover, trimmed and stitch- 
ed in book form. All for ONLY 50CENTS 
and magazinesinthe United States and 
Canada. Send for clubbing circ ular, remium list 
Address, The AGRICULTURIST, Rochester, N.Y. 

wit 

These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon und 
and pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. ‘The fol- 
Gallon, holding so the, of ngper.. as * ~ tees 
Half ¢ Fallon, * eo Bese 

eee A ee 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison n Street, Cc hicago, 1. 
bbs WEEKLY CAPITAL isan ost 
PAGE, 48 COLUMN paper, published at Tope- 
Crop and Weather Reports from every County. 
$1.00 per year. sample Copy Free. 44w8tx 
Foot Power Machinery 
CIRCULAR and 
Hand, Circular Ri 
general heavy and, 


——e MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT—Try 
4iw 2t B.S 
G. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 
the farm and house- hold; 20 Pages with 
a year. We club with a principal papers 
and specimen copies, Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. ‘hese pails 
lowing are the prices : 
Pee Doz. Per 100 
mart MS 20 
uN Kaneas, giving Full and Reliable State News, 
BARNES’ PATENT 
SCROLL SAWS, 
thes, 


e. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., LiL 





ESTABLISHED IN 1875 


4 The Farm and Workshop, 


PEORIA, ILL. 


anexnrinme. | HERE YOU 
ARE. ro 


ONLY 
teenies 

is 16 pages,4 columns 

The Greatest of all] 25Cts. Bo the page, 13 inchvs 
Agricultural, Stock On ong. It is beauti- 
and Family Papers 2 Beaty printed and 
now published in the bound, and by pre- 
United States, can TRIAL serving a year’s edi- 
be had from now un- tion, you will have a 
til Jan. 1, 1883, lete and valua- 
for 25 Cents, post istory of the 
age paid, to any ad Farms, Herds and 
dress, that is to say orkshops of the 
West. It also con- 


if subscribed for be 1883. oo > ee ee. 


fore Jan. Ist, 1 

liveliest of storiesfor 
loldand young. Has 
ia Children’s Depart- 
ent, full Produce 
Market Reports, etc. 
Sample Paper sent FREE. Agents wanted. 


@ CIRCULATION, 40,000. 


The Farm and Workshop Association 


46w3tx PEORIA, ILL. 





In size, 


THE FARM 
—AND— 


WORKSHOP 





—TO— 





scription price. 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba-in ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba-kets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to OHN M. DAVIS, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


ATTENTION, 
Farmers! 


Send for a free Specimen Copy of the 


Ohio Farmer. 


(Established 1848.) 

The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
structive and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock and Family Jour- 
nal in America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


Witl frequent 20-Column Supplements. 





Acknowledged authority on all agricultural topics, 
and leads the van of American Agricultural Jour- 
nalism. Has the largest and ublest corps of regu- 
lar Contributors ever employed on an agricultural 
paper, under an able and experienced Editorial 
Management, who spare no expense or labor to 
add everything possible to its value. It is a paper 
that is closely read and highly prized by every 
member of the family, 


Subscription Terms for 1882, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


One Year, 52 Issues............$1.50 


Making it The Cheapest first-class Agricultural 
Weekly in the country 
Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions to Club 
Agents. 


A Very Fine Steel Engraving of President 
Garfield is offered with the Ohio Farmer. 


Specimen copies sent free. Address 
THE OHIO FARMER, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 

Warranted a Qeeens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
8, $2; CrP. rian Queens, $2.00 ; 
ypr ian Queens. $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5 ; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, nr of Cyp- 
ame, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, 

(Send forCircular. wly 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted = give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Semper 

2wiy » 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 


46w4tx 





35c. per Ib. 








ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% 
ine. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 
inc. long and 10% inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, 
each $8; single pure Tested Queen, 50; I1- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), a 3.503 2- 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5. '50 ; 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Willguarantee safe delivery (at —— 
terminus) ot every order from my yards. hip- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 
20 years’ experience i the oe and hand- 
ling of Italian bees,I think I can suit the most 
fastidious. 

To secure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order. 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 


25wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
974 West Madison Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 
A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent to any address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf ‘Columbus, » Kansas. 





FARMERS’ HOME J JOU RN AL, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

A weekly paper devoted to Agriculture, 
Live Stock, Horticuiture, Aplguizare, 
and kindred subjects. The Farmers’ Hom 
Journal represents the large class of fine ae 
breeders in the Ohio Valley, and the great tobacco 
sections of Kentucky, indiana and Tennessee ; 
also, is the Organ of the Kentucky Horticultural 
Society and of the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. It is an old-established farm anc tire- 
side paper, and popular among its subscribers. 
Terms of subscription, $1.50 per year. Send for 
sample copy. Address, Farmers’ Home Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky. 45w4tx 


FLAT- BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


=» high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
== the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 





The Original Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bingham & ‘Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


| BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


=. 'BRONIA, MICH. 








Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’sGinger 
Tonic, into a medicine} 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
a, & diseaess 
ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 

Hair Balsam. &isentirely differentfrom 

The Best, Cleanest, Bitters, Ginger Essences 
pies Economical Hair 1 and other Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the never intoxicates, 


youthful color to gray hair, , Chemists, N. ¥. 
50c, and $1 sizes. Dollar Size, 








Books for Bee-Keepers, 


“Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Pee-Kceper* s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
iustrated 2 and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not cuty Snstructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa ety | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 3 paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subhjecto “pee-kee ing so 
thatit cannot tail tointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers "gee that its 
author is master of the subject.—%1.50. 


Novice’s ABC at thee Guttman sd. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is vaJuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Ly oy ti » by Thomas G. Newman.— 
‘This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearihg— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German,— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzterzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmishes the 
tacts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15c. 


Honey, as Feed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This > mphiet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of owes for the 
Market ; Honey as 1004, giving recipes for making 
Hone Cakes, ¢ Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands. creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Publishedin English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Gc, 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#23 in gold 
—was awarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittie. Price, Se. 


Extracted Henney: Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adupted in their a a This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 1 


Practical Hintsto stiiedicalinind by Chas. 
F. Muth: 32 pages. It gives Mr. Ruth's views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Q0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family. and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
tood products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous healtb-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, T'ro¢e Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
P.umbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1.016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in 2 plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25e. 


’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, 7 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 3 Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A spoetiae on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 — Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


. SEEDS FOR 


1 Bers 


Honey Plants 





I keep at all times a full ay of 


Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Golden Honey Plant. 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover. 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





